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The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





- Jennings Service 


Places at your disposal the 
accumulated experience of 
men long associated with 
each other in the dyestuff 
industry. Perplexing dye- 
ing problems submitted to 
us will receive the com- 
bined study of those who 
have successfully overcome 
many difficult situations in 
the past. 





Jennings Service Is Resourceful 


CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert : 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 

the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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NEWPORT = Quality 
COLORS 


CO-OPERATION 


Besides perfection ot product, we offer 
you unequalled service. For this purpose, 
a corps of highly trained technicians, rep- 
resenting every branch of the color con- 
suming trade, is constantly at work in our 
Laboratories and Experimental Dyehouses, 
Actually using the dyestulf the way it will 
be used is the best method of-testing it 
Newport, equipped as it is to do this, éan 
go further and work out for the dyer his 
problems, match his shades and so forth, 
all on this small scale, so that when he 
puts Newport products into his machine 
he is sure of his results beforehand. 


This feeling of faith and security in using 
Newport products is the rock on which 
our business stands. e 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. CGC 
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THE ARMY’S TESTIMONY ON DYE 
PROTECTION 


As Offered by Brigadier-General Amos A. 
Fries Before the Senate Finance Committee 


HAT U. S. Army officers; with 
V V no axes to grind and having 
no stake in the commercial re- 
sults of the dye protection controversy, 
have to say on this subject should com- 
mand the instant respect and attention 
of every thinking citizen of America. 
General Pershing and Secretary of 
War Weeks, as well as President 
Harding, Commander-in-Chief, have 
expressed themselves briefly and to the 
point; yet, as coming from the Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, and 
therefore of a more strictly expert 
character than that of the others, the 
detailed testimony of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Amos A. Fries should be even 
more authoritative and conclusive. 
Believing that it should be studied 
by the trade and passed along to the 
layman, The Reporter therefore offers 
this week the first instalment of this 
expert testimony. The scene is the 
Senate Office Building during a hear- 
ing of the Finance Committee, and the 
Senators present are: Penrose (chair- 


man), McCumber, Smoot, LaFollette, 
Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, 
Calder, Simmons and Walsh. 

The testimony follows: 


General Fries—Mr. Chairman, and 
other members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I have here ‘a chart that 
was drawn up about a year ago— 

Senator W ‘atson—Give your name, 
please, and your experience in this 
matter. 

Fries—Amog A. Fries, Brigadier- 
General, Chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

Watson—When did you become 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Divi- 
sion? 

Fries—I became Chief of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service in France on or 
about August 17, 1917, and continued 
as Chief of the Service in France 
throughout the war. 

Watson—Chief of the Chemical 
Service in France throughout the en- 
tire war? 
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Fries—Yes, sir; returning to the 
United States just before Christmas in 
1918. 

Watson—What have you been doing 
since? 

Fries—I have been on duty with the 
Chemical Warfare Service since; part- 
ly in Washington and partly in com- 
mand of Edgewood Arsenal, and, since 
March 1, 1920, Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the United States 
Army. 

VW ‘atson—W hen was the Chemical 
Warfare Service established in connec- 
tion with the Army? 

Fries—It was established in France 
definitely on September 3, 1917. I was 
put in charge a couple of weeks before 
that. 


Watson—And before that there had 
been no such thing in connection with 
the American Army, had there? 

Fries—There had not. 

As I started to say before, I have a 
chart here which was drawn up a year 
ago to show the relation between war 
gas and dyes, explosives, and pharma- 
ceuticals or medicine. It was drawn 
up for an exhibit in New York City, 
but serves admirably the purpose of 
illustrating why the War Department 
is interested in the coal-tar industry. 

As you know, from coking coal or 
making illuminating gas you get coal 
tar, and you distil that and get these 
crudes, of which we give only five here, 
there being five others. 


Senator Dillingham—General, I sug- - 


gest that your chart will not appear in 
the record. 

Watson—Name them, please. 

Fries—Benzine, toluene, xylene, phe- 
nol, naphthalene, and five others. These 
are put on here because they show 
clearly what are essential, and the oth- 
ers were omitted because they would 
have complicated the chart. 

All of our war high explosives, most 
of our war gases, many of our most 
important medicines and our photo- 
graphic chemicals, all of which are es- 
sential in war, come either directly 
from these coal-tar crudes or in com- 
bination with other chemicals. For in- 


stance, trinitrotoluol, which is the only 
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explosive now used in war by any na- 
tion, so far as they have a sufficient 
quantity of it, is made from the crude 
toluene. Before that it was all picric 
acid, or some compound of it, which 


_comes from the phenol carbolic acid by 


nitrating. 
We have shown here how these 
crudes are made into dyés. Toluene is 


made into dyes and made into high ex- 
plosives, and the picric acid in the same 
way, and also into medicines. We have 
shown only one group here, acetanilid ; 
but there are a number of groups com- 
ing from benzine and aniline dyes, also 
from carbolic acid. 

We make chloro-picrin directly from 
the bleach, itself made with chlorine 
and lime, and from the picric acid, and 
it is one of the most important war 
gases that we have. 

Phosgene is another one of our most 
important war gases The Germans 
learned how to make it and use it. They 
knew how to make it, because they used 
it directly in making dyes, and it is so 
used in this country now. IV’e have sold 
a good deal of our “ee phosgene to 
dye makers. 

In-that connection,. the favet phosgene 
that was made here was made in a 
chemical plant at Niagara Falls. They 
had about the only information, outside 
of Frank Hemingway, who was en- 
gaged in chemical production in New 
Jersey. 

Senator Smoot—To whom do you 
refer when you say “we”? 

Fries—The Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice. 

Smoot—The Chemical 
Service got up this diagram ? 

Fries—Yes, sir. 

Smoot—From what Germany 
already doing? 

Fries—Well, from what Germany 
was doing and also what we had done, 
and to show, also, what we were going 
to have to do in the future if we keep 
prepared on this question. 

From the phosgene dyes were made, 
such as yellows, violets, blues, and in 
that way, while it was not itself a coal- 
tar product, it entered right into the 
manufacture of dyes. 


Warfare 
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We are interested in the medicine 
side of this question tremendously, and 
in photographic chemicals as well as 
the dyes; but the dyes are the most 
important in a commercial way. Hence 
if that is kept up, the others rather fol- 
low. In fact, thé development of the 
medicinal parts of these coal-tar prod- 
ucts followed the development of dyes, 
even in Germany. 

Before the war, according to the 
Tariff Commission’s report of 1915, 
there were only seven concerns engaged 
in making dyes in this country. In the 
1920 report, after six years of total em- 
bargo, there are shown 82. 

Senator Curtis—Right there: The 
seven to which you refer were making 
a very limited number of dyes? 

Fries—A very limited number; and 
they were using a great deal of inter- 
mediates, which is the next step after 
the crudes, and also the crudes which 
they imported from Germany. We had 
a very small coal-tar industry, although 
we had millions of pounds going to 
waste in the old-fashioned coke ovens. 
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When the war came on the United 
States could not get enough high ex- 
plosives and toluene. It could not man- 
ufacture any war gases, scarcely, until 
it began to build its own plans. The 
Chemical Warfare Service started in’ 
with the hope of getting the chemical 
plants to make these war gases. Their 
plants were not large enough. They 
were already overburdened with war 
orders and, notwithstanding that they 
had been increasing some of their fa- 
cilities for the two years that they had 
been working for the Alles on some of 
those things, the Government had to 
build tremendous factories throughout 
the country. Even then, as I said be- 
fore, some of our very first’ phosgene 
was made in the chemical works at Ni- 
agara Falls and in another at Bound 
Brook, N. J., the Frank Hemingway 
Company. The chloro-picrin was man- 
ufactured in a concern at Stamford, 
Conn.; and while the Don Chemical 
Works made some of our first mustard 
gas. Even in those cases the Govern- 


ment had to help build additional plants 
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in those places. Those plants not be- 
ing able to meet the needs, the Govern- 
ment started in and built some other 
plants, notably one at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, which we now have in condition 
for use, at a cost of $35,000,000, for 
Edgewood, while others costing many 
millions more. At the same time the 
Ordnance Department built tremen- 
dous plants. 

Watson—Where is that $35,000,000 
plant? 

Fries—Twenty ‘miles beyond Balti- 
more, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Watson—lIs it still operating? 

Fries—We are operating the research 
part of it, which is the only thing we 
can operate.. 

Smoot—You cannot dispose of your 
products, and the Government does not 
want them to-day? 

Fries—We could make a lot of prod- 
ucts which we could dispose of, but it 
is not the Government’s intention to 
engage in business. We could make 
chlorine and bleach, and even phosgene, 
for sale. 

Senator Calder—Is it the War De- 
partment’s desire to maintain and re- 
tain that plant? 

Fries—It is, until such time as we 
have so completely developed thecoal- 
tar industry that we can afford to aban- 
don it. As a matter of fact, to-day we 
would have to depend on that plant for 
a large part of our war gases, because 
we have not the plants throughout the 
country and the trained personnel to 
do it, and, even then, if we started those 
plants we would have to call on the 
coal-tar industry and other chemical in- 
dustries for probably three or four or 
five hundred chemists and chemical 
workers and chemical operators to put 
that plant into operation. 

Watson—How many expert chemists 
have you now in connection with the 
Chemical Warfare Service? 

Fries—We have about 150 or 160, 
but they are almost entirely on research 
and development. We are doing those 
things which we cannot get any college 
or research institutions to do. There 


are certain researches and develop- 
ments in connection with poisonous 
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gases that the colleges and other insti- 
tutions do not want to take up. 

Smoot—Do I understand that. the 
Government made these researches and 
provided them so that these necessary 
war materials could be manufactured 
in this country? 

Fries—A considerable part of them. 
We sent a good deal of it over from 
France. We. had very little informa- 
tion here. One of the most important 
duties I had, as Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service in France, in the 
early days was to get this information 
and transmit it over by officers and 
men, which we did in many cases, or 
by letter to the United States. They 
got much additional information on 
phosgene in addition to that which they 
got in the Oldbury Chemical Works 
and the Frank Hemingway Chemical 
Works. 

Smoot—Did the information come 
here through the Government ? 

Fries—Not all of it. Part of our in- 
formation on the manufacture of 
chloro-picrin came from private par- 
ties; and as to the phosgene part of it, 
the very’ first that we got came from 
the Oldbury Chemical Works at Ni- 
agara Falls. Mr. Lidbury, in particu- 
lar, took an interest in it, and also 
Frank Hemingway, at Bound Brook, 
N. J. The Government added to it 
just as soon as we could get the infor- 
mation, because it was not existing in 
this country in sufficient amount to do 
this work. 

We were also short, in France, of 
personnel. We could not get trained 
chemists enough for field use. We 
have a great deal of use for chemists 
right out in the field. 


One instance illustrates that clearly. 
In the fight in which the Marines were 
engaged at Belleau Woods, a report 
came back to Corps Headquarters that 
the Germans were using a new gas, and 
they did not know just what to do. One 
of the ablest men I had, a chemist, was 
sent there and rushed into the thickest 
of the fight, clear through the area, and 
was able to report to them that it was 
no new gas; that it was the same gas 
they had been used to and that our 
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gas masks were a protection against it. 

That information was of very great 
importance to that command, and the 
whole division operating around there. 
We will need more men of that kind 
in a future war. We could not get 
enough of them in France. 

Watson—How many poisonous gases 
did you send abrqad during the war 
that were made in America? 

Fries—We sent four or five. Of 
course, chlorine was sent abroad. It 
was used as a poisonous gas in cloud 
gas, but now it is not really considered 
a poisonous gas, being much less poi- 
sonous than many others. We sent 
abroad some mustard gas, a great deal 
of chloro-picrin and a great deal of 
phosgene. 

Watson—Had any of those been 
made in the United States before the 
war? 

Fries—Not at all. There was a little 
experimental work in the laboratories 
with phosgene. 

Senator LaFollette—To what extent 
had it been made outside of this coun- 
try before the war? 

Fries—Phosgene had been made to 
a considerable extent in Germany. 

LaFollette—How about the others 
that you named? 

Fries—I do not think chloro-picrin 
had béen made to any extent at all. 
Mustard gas had not. 

It is interesting in connection with 
the dye question to note that the Ger- 
mans used one of the ingredients that 
they finally made mustard gas from in 
photographic chemical work, allied 





with the coal-tar products, and were 
able to make mustard gas rather quick- 
ly, after they decided to make it, by a 
method which has been known since 
1886. We could not make it by that 
method, and never did, because we had 
not developed that part of our photo- 
graphic or coal-tar industry. So we 
had to introduce an entirely new meth- 
od developed chemically by Professor 
William A. Pope, of England, who first 
worked it up, and it was later perfected 
by Levinstein, a dye manufacturer of 
England. The process that we are now 
using is practically the latter’s. 

The result was that through our not 
having that information, which the 
Germans had in making these products 
for dyes and photographic chemicals, 
it was eleven and a half months after 
the Germans began using mustard gas 
before we could fire back at them. It 
1s probable that had we had the coal- 
tar industry developed we would have 
— several months and a good many 
ives. 

(To Be ConTINUED. ) 


The DeGise Silk Dyeing Company, 
44 Seventh Avenue, Paterson, N. J., 
awarded a contract to the William S. 
Platt Construction Company, 152 


Market Street, for the erection of a 
one-story addition to its dyvehouse, 50 
x150 feet, at East Fifteenth Street 
and Seventh Avenue, to cost about 
$15,000. 
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VISIT “THE REPORTER” AT 
THE TEXTILE SHOW 


The Reporter will occupy Booth No. 
646 at the International Textile Ex- 
position now open in Boston, and 
again extends a cordial invitation to 
its friends, ds well as all those who 
would be its friends, to pay us a visit 
and get acquainted. As at the Chem- 
ical Show in New York. the “exhibit” 
will consist principally of some chairs 
and a smile of welcome, but the wel- 
come will be sincere and the chairs 
fairly comfortable—which — should 
hold out certain inducements to those 
weary from circulating around 
through the aisles. 

We shall be glad to have you take 
advantage of such hospitality as we 
may be able to offer, and to give vou 
any service or information within our 
power. 


UNCLE SAM’S EXHIBIT 


Attention is again called to the ex- 
hibit of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the Interna- 
tional Textile Exposition. This Bu- 
reau is the one agency designated by 
Congress to aid in the promotion of 
the export trade of the United States. 
This it does by collecting information 
in the different foreign trading cen- 
ters through 600 trained investigators, 
and distributing this information to 
business men in the United States. 

There are being displayed in its 
booth samples of cotton cloths collect- 
ed in the different world’s markets by 
Trade Commissioners and Attaches 
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of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Particularly interest- 
ing are cotton cloths collected 
throughout the Far East, mainly in 
India and Japan. There are also sam- 
ples of German and Austrian paper 
clothing. This exhibit consists of sev- 
eral complete suits for men, aprons 
and other wearing apparel for women, 
et cetera. 

Those in charge will be pleased to 
display the different monographs 
which the Bureau’s investigators have 
written on markets for cotton goods, 
and have on file, at the F-xposition, the 
very latest information on the state 
of markets abroad. 

There are present at the Bureau’s 
booth Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
newly organized Textile Division; 
Walter H. Rastall, chief of the Ma- 
chinery Division; Rubin Lundquist, 
*chief of the Flectrical Division, and 
Henry Chalmers, chief of the Foreign 
Tariff Division. Leonard B. Gary 
and members of his staff from the 
New England District Office also are 
present. Should visitors desire per- 
sonal interviews with any cf commod- 
ity chiefs attending the Convention, 
appointments will be made. - 


A PROPHECY COMES HOME 


Evidences of the interest with which 
The Reporter’s interview with Sir 
William Alex&nder was received up- 
on its appearance last week were not 
long in manifesting themselves. The 
fact that his words proceeded from 
the representative of a nation which 
has most happily solved its dyestuff 
legislation problem, considered with 
the extreme acuteness of the situation 
here and the additional fact that Sir 
William was formerly Director of the 
British Administration of National 
Explosives Factories and is at present 
Chairman of the. British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., all combined to 
give this article a significance, a time- 
liness and a weight which at once cap- 
tured the attention of the trade; and 
letters of approval and agreement 
with those words have been received 
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not only from dye manufacturers but, 
better still, from dye users also. 

No small portion of the interest 
centered around Sir William’s sug- 
gestion that an estimation of the ef- 
-fective dyestuffs manufactured in the 
several allied countries be made,.and 
that the dyes which are not so manu- 
factured be purchased from Germany 
and the proceeds applied to the iat- 
ter’s reparation responsibilities. It is 
well that this suggestion should be 
accorded rather more than a passing 
thought, for it is not the first time it 
has been made, nor was its appear- 
ance last week the first time it ever 
found its way into these pages. 

In fact, it stands forth somewhat in 
the guise of an old friend returning 
from foreign lands, for it is practically 
identical with the proposal of an In- 
ternational Dyestuff Conference made 
in 1919 by H. Gardner McKerrow, of 
the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, who was in England at the 
time. Upon that occasion it was 
deemed of sufficient importance by 
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Consul General Skinner to form the 
subject of a cable to the UU. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and soon thereafter it was briefly out- 
lined in The Reporter of August 4, 
1919, in an editorial entitled “A 
Prophet Abroad.” 

Sir William introduces this sugges- 
tion by emphasizing the fact that the 
dve industry must depend for its pros- 
perity on the prosperity of the textile 
trade. Having, therefore, common in- 
terests, the closest co-operation and 
sympathy should be encouraged be- 
tween them. He goes on to say that 
these industries together should pro- 
ceed to settle on a schedule of dyes 
which the dyestuff makers in Amer- 
ica and England can produce, and buy 
them. Then select and secure as rep- 
aration, at the lowest figures possible 
under reparation conditions, those 
dyes which we do not yet “know 
how” to produce and use them to fill 
up the gaps. The quantity at call un- 
der the protocol of the treaty which 
permits selection e Great Britain 
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should, he declares, place the dyestuff 
consumers on advantageous terms. 

Mr. McKerrow, it will be recalled, 
suggested that three men, consisting 
of a dye maker, a dye user and an im- 
partial business man respectively. be 
sent from America, England, France, 
Italy and Switzerland to meet at some 
central place, there to determine the 
kind, quantity and price of dyes to be 
taken from Germany, and to deal 
with other problems arising from Ger- 
man dye importations. He further 
suggested that these nations favor one 
another in such a way that a given 
color would be sought first at home; 
then, if unobtainable, from one of the 
other four, and only as a last resort 
purchased from Germany in case it 
was still not forthcoming. Finally, he 
stated that such a plan should be ad- 
ministered with a view to avoiding 
undue competition with the respec- 
tive domestic interests of the constitu- 
ent countries, that the conference of 
delegations should be “exclusively 
recommendatory” in its’ operations, 
and that in no case should the exec- 
utive or fiscal policies of the constitu- 
ent countries, such as licensing sys- 
tems or limited embargoes, be inter- 
fered with. 

The Reportrr has encountered few 
who will dispute the assertion that 
Mr. McKerrow performed a genuine 
service for the American dye industry 
when, nearly four vears ago, he took 
the initiative in calling together the 
New York conference which brought 
about the organization of the manu- 
facturers into a unit. Having recalled 
this, much of our comment made at 
the time of his London suggestion. 
.we take pleasure in repeating and re- 
affirming the following, quoted di- 
rectly from the editorial “A Prophet 
Abroad”: 

“Mr. McKerrow is a pioneer. Not 
only has he plenty of vision, but like- 
wise plenty of energy for turning 
ideas into deeds. . . . Moreover, all 
his efforts in behalf of the American 
dye industry have been sincere and 
constructive, and he deserves far 


more credit at the hands of the indus- 
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try than he has sometimes received.” 

There would necessarily be a great 
deal of detail to be worked out on this 
international conference suggestion 
before it could be made effective. 
That is as true to-day as it was then; 
yet all the same, it really looks as 
though Mr. McKerrow had antici- 
pated the trend of dyestuff affairs 
rather neatly, being about two years 
ahead of the times when he first pro- 
posed it. Considerable progress in 
the manufacture of dyes has been 
made in both this country and Eng- 
land since then, and any arrangement 
of this kind would have to be a self- 
adjusting method which could readi- 
ly adapt itself to changing conditions. 
It is significant to note, however, that 
the thought brought forward at that 
time is to-day again being discussed, 
and with approval, by so well-known 

authority as Sir William Alexander. 

It is Sir William, this time, who is 
the “prophet abroad,” and we should 
like to see him follow Mr. McKer- 
row’s example by submitting his pro- 
posal to our own Government. The 
plan might prove highly efficacious 
in doing : away with some of the bitter 
strife which has marked the effort to 
secure adequate protective legislation 
here. Its merits are sufficiently ob- 
vious to warrant, at the very least, 
its investigation by a Congressional 
committee. 

Further, it could quite properly be- 
come a subject for discussion at the 
approaching Limitation of Armament 
Conference, and in the event of the 
“teeth” being removed from the pro- 
posed limited embargo law during the 
latter’s dizzy and perilous passage 
through the Senate, might well be- 
come the means by which the Ameri- 
can, industry could be saved from ex- 
tinction at the hands of the Cartel. 


Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Liberty Fur Dyeing Company has been 
incorporated to buy, sell, export, trade 
and deal in any and all kinds of furs. 
Headquarters of the new enterprise will 
be in Newark, and the capital is $10,000. 
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ANSBACHER STARTS MOBILIZ- 
ATION OF “BUDGET 
GUARD” AMONG NEW 
YORK’S CHEMICAL 
AND DYE TRADES 

David A. Ansbacher, of J. A. Ans- 
bacher & Co., has been appointed com- 
mander of the Chemical and Dyestuff 
Division in the mobilization of New 
York business men in the “Budget 
Guard” being organized by the National 
Budget Committee, of 7 West Eighth 
Street, under direction of Sam A. 
Lewisohn, well-known banker and city 
chairman, to support the movement for 
national economy and lower taxes. 

In assuming leadership of the chem- 
ical trade division Mr. Ansbacher said: 

“Like ‘every other: business in the 
country, chemical and dye houses feel 
the heavy burden of taxation, and I 
believe the movement for economy and 
business administration of Government 
expenditures as inaugurated by Gen- 
eral Dawes is as important as any sin- 
gle civic enterprise in the country to- 
day. Every business man in the city 
owes it to himself and his business, if 
not from a standpoint of civic duty, to 
help support the economy program to 
the utmost of his ability. 

“The ‘Budget Guard’ movement is 
sound in principle and effective in 
method. Adhering strictly to the prin- 
ciple of economy, it is one in which 
every business man may co-operate, be- 
cause it does not waste either the busy 
man’s time or his money. One hour a 
week—the noon-day luncheon hour— 
is all that is required. Every man must 
take time from his business for lunch- 
eon, and it is then that we will econo- 
mize, even on time, by discussing this 
important question. Every taxpayer 
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who is interested in reducing the tax 
burden is invited to join the ‘Budget 
Guard’ movement.” 

Mobilization of the “Budget Guard” 
among New York’s trades and indus- 
tries is part of the National Budget 
Committee’s nation-wide movement to 
create popular support for the efforts 
of Gen. Charles G. Dawes to put the 
administration of Federal expenditures 
on a business basis under the recently 
adopted budget system. 

Among the prominent members of 
the budget committee, of which John 
T. Pratt is chairman, are: Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft, Henry L. Stim- 
son, Benjamin Strong, William M. 
Chadbourne, R. C. Leffingwell, Henry 
P. Davison, Alton B. Parker, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Dr. Nicholas .Murray 
Butler, Paul M. Warburg, William 
Hamlin Childs, Manny Strauss, R. 
Fulton Cutting, Joseph P. Cotton and 
Adolph Lewisohn. 


U. S. COMMERCE BUREAU TO 
STUDY GERMAN DYE 
INDUSTRY 


The newly reorganized Berlin office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce will devote particular at- 
tention to the textile, dye and chem- 
ical industries of Germany as they af- 
fect American importers and exporters. 

Charles E. Herring, who, upon a for- 
mal proclamation of peace with Ger- 
many, will present credentials as Amer- 
ican commercial attache at Berlin, 


arrived at his post last week. Mr. 
Herring was formerly first assistant 
director of the bureau. 

Among the assistant trade commis- 
sioners who will aid Mr. Herring are 
O. S. Payne, former European repre- 
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sentative of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Donald Breed and 
E. M. Zeickel, who was associated pre- 
viously with the New York district of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. , 

Mr. Payne has already begun an ex- 
tensive survey of the dye and chemical 
industry of Germany. This investiga- 
tion is planned to be the most exhaus- 
tive and thorough ever attempted in 
the history of the German dye industry, 
and is being anticipated with much in- 
terest by commercial representatives in 
this country. 


CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL 
HOUSE ORGAN ABLY DE- 
FENDS DYE INDUSTRY 


One would hardly look for an article 
on the importance of the dye industry 
to national defense in the house organ 
of a manufacturer of twist drills. Nev- 
ertheless, P. C. Handerson, editor of 
“Drill Chips,” the clever little monthly 
publication issued by the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, thought the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to preach a 
most effective editorial sermon about it 
in a recent number under the title, ““The 
Dye Industry and Its Future.” 

In reproducing it for RFporTrR read- 
ers, we would compliment Mr. Hander- 
son on the clarity and force of the state- 
ments, intended for the lay reader, to 
be found therein, and upon the strong 
presentation of the subject. It should 
straighten out a lot of his readers who 
have doubtless wondered from time to 
time what the dye controversy “was all 
about,” win many converts over from 
the ranks of the misguided, and secure 
the thoughtful attention of many more 
who have never considered the subject 
at all. 

The appearance of this article in a 
publication devoted to an industry so 
widely separated from the dye industry 
well illustrates the growing tendency of 
all manufacturers rightly to regard this 
subject as a national issue—as some- 
thing far more than the gain or loss of 
a single trade, important though it is to 
the textile people—and we hope this ex- 
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cellent and encouraging example will 
be largely emulated by others. 

The more light shed upon this key 
industry, which does not fear publicity 
for any of its operations, the better for 
the country. 

The article follows: 


War stories at the present time are 
usually about as welcome as ants in the 
ice box. All.of us have had our fill of 
war, war articles and “such like.” But 
we are going to risk it and take a chance 
of the disapproval of some readers of 
“Drill Chips,” for we really, believe that 
this little story should be of interest to 
every man or woman who calls him- 
self or herself an American. 

The art of warfare—I don’t know 
why they call it an art, nothing very 
artistic about it—is as old as the race 
itself. Way back in the age when our 
forefathers climbed down out of the 
trees and decided that tails were no 
longer in style, warfare consisted of 
throwing a brick at the enemy or hit- 
ting him with a club.: 


Later some one found that a spear 
was more deadly than a brick and some 
knife manufacturer discovered that a 
sword made a much neater job than a 
club, but still it was necessary to hit 
your opponent in order to get rid of 
him. 

The art slowly progressed. I think it 
was our old friend J. Caesar who tells 
about the invention of a catapult or 
machine for throwing good-sized rocks 
at the enemy. And let’s not ovérlook 
the bow and arrow, which is an art 
even more elderly than the catapult. 
Thus it went for many centuries. War- 
fare consisted of 90 per cent hand to 
hand work and 10 per cent of shooting, 
at perhaps fifty or a hundred yards. 

And along about 1345 or 1346 an old 
monk found that gunpowder, when 
properly ignited, gave vent to a pretty 
good-sized noise. Along about that 
time the French and English were hav- 
ing one of their-then customary little 
scraps and the new invention was tried 
out at the battle of Crecy in 1346. The 
results were very good, inasmuch as the 
noise upset the equanimity of the horses 


_ 
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considerably, and leave it to a horse to 
upset his rider when he—that is, the 
horse—is upset. As a result a few 
thousand brave knights were inglori- 
ously dumped on the ground, and there 
they lay, not being able to stand up, 
wrapped as they were in cast-iron 
breastplates and helmets. No wonder 
gunpowder was voted a great success. 

A little Jater it was discovered that 
this same ‘gunpowder, when properly 
inclosed and ignited, would throw 
things around considerably, in addition 
to being a good noise maker. Hence 
we have the cannon and rifle of to-day. 

And there the art of warfare re- 
mained for some four or five hundred 
vears. To be sure, improvements were 
made in the rifles, guns and explosives 
but the basic idea was the same. ,We 
still thought the only way to kill a man 
was to hit him with something, whether 
it be a brick or a bullet. 


And thus the present war opened, a 
100 per cent explosive war. But one 
day a German chemist broke away from 
all lines of reasoning and made the as- 
tounding statement that it was not nec- 
essary to strike a human being with a 
projectile in order to kill him. You 
could strangle him with poison gases. 
To be sure, this method of warfare was 
barred by the Hague Conference of 
1899, but that agreement was only an- 
other “scrap of paper.” 


As a result, warfare was revolution- 
ized on the morning of April 22, 1915, 
when the Germans sent over a cloud of 
chlorine gas on the Allied trenches and 
wiped out whole regiments. Military 
authorities state that if the Germans 
had followed up the advantage won 
that day, they could have reached the 
sea. But fortunately they did not real- 
ize the damage which had been done 
and thirty-six hours later British chem- 
ists had rushed improvised gas masks 
to their troops and the line was saved. 

You know the remainder of the story, 
how gas after gas was tried, how gas 
mask after gas mask was invented—the 
best of them hellish contrivances—and 
how we, in turn, turned out some pow- 
erful gases. More of this later. 

But what has all this got to do with 
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the dye industry? A great deal. In 
1912 Germany practically controlled the 
dye industry of the world. To be sure, 
some of our chemical companies were 
turning out a few dyes; but it was a 
hard battle to fight with the German 
trust. 

When the war broke out, Germany 
shut off our supply of dyes and also a 
great many drugs, such as aspirin, 
which we had been importing. Remem- 
ber how sore we were when our black 
socks turned gray in the first washing 
and how our shirts took on outlandish 
hues after a few wearings? Well, that 
was all part of a preconceived plan. 
Germany knew our dye industry was 
weak and could not supply the country. 
She also knew that vou and I would 
complain bitterly and she hoped our 
State Department would take this up 
and bring such pressure to bear on the 
English that they would lift the block- 
ade. Things didn’t work out that way, 
but you will admit it was a good plan. 


So we set about building up a dye 
industry and it was a hard struggle. 
The Germans had been developing this 
industry for forty years and had in- 
vested $500,000,000 in it. One German 
factory alone turned out some 11,000: 
different colors. We were mere babes. 
in arms but we made wonderful head- 
way. 

The dye industry is essentially one 
of organic chemistry, in which we as a 
nation have only dabbled but which 
takes years of thought and experience 
to even approach mastering. We had 
comparatively few men_ thoroughly 
trained in this branch and our first ef- 
forts were most wasteful. However, 
we had the natural resources and soon 
very definite progress was made: in 
fact, so much progress that we soon 
lost our distrust for the more common 
American dyes. 

Then we entered the war. Over- 
night our dye factories became gas fac- 
tories. The relation hetween the two 
tranches is very close. Just as an ex- 
ample, from nitrogen, which comes 
from the air, we can obtain hv differ- 
ent processes anaesthetic, an explosive, 
a war gas and a smokeless powder. 
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Here indeed is a peaceful industry 
which may, overnight, become a great 
source of strength in war and this same 
peaceful dye industry performed heroic 
service for this country. 

Now the proposition arises: shall we 
disregard this industry and return to a 
state of unpreparedness as far as the 
manufaciure of dyes or poisonous gases 
is concerned ? 

We have our great man power, our 
ammunition factories, our small arms 
factories and plants producing large 
guns. We are prepared for future 
wars—if such be the will of the Omnip- 
otent—in this respect. 

And yet: 


We are orily 45 per cent prepared. 
“How so?” you say. It is estimated that 
at the end of the recent war 55 per cent 
of the shells going over were gas shells, 
to say nothing of the immense amount 
of gas discharged by other means. 

Give Germany her dye works, or in 
other words, her gas factories, and take 
every gun away from her and she is 
still 55 per cent armed. 


Give us our guns, ammunition, etc., 
but without gas we are only 45 per cent 
armed. And yet we propose to throw 
away this 55 per cent of our strength, 
the dye or poisonous gas industry. 

England and France have seen the 
writing on the wall. They have legis- 
lation which provides that all German 
dyes shall be totally excluded from their 
respective countries except such as may 
be licensed for importation, and they 
license only those which cannot be ob- 
tained by British makers. As a result, 
any British dye user can obtain any dye 
he needs, because if it is not made in 
Great Britain it can be imported. 

But why is it necessary to protect 
our dye industry? Cag they not com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturers? 
They cannot and here are some of the 
reasons: 

The German mark is worthlessthan 
1 cent in this country but this same 
mark will buy 10 or 20 cents’ worth of 
goods or labor in Germany. 

Germany has a dye industry equipped 
to supply the whole world, and this 
trust cannot be run at a profit unless it 
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does supply the whole world. Some 
half a billion dollars has been invested 
in this industry in Germany and that 
amount is sufficient for them to put up 


a real trade fight in order not to lose 
their investment. The Germans have 
the necessary experience and _ skill 
which we lack. England and France 
have excluded their products and the 
United States is still open. 

If they cannot dump their dyes in 
this country, their huge investment will 
be greatiy depreciated; they lose their 
best exporting and most lucrative in- 
dustry and see grow up in the world 
some two or three opposing chemical 
industries which automatically, with our 
revised ideas of warfare, make twe or 
three great opposing powers. 

What we need at the present time is 
legislation protecting this infant indus- 
try similar to that in vogue at present 
in England and France. For here is an 
industry that is both useful in times of 
peace and essential in war, and yet so 
young and at such a disadvantage at the 
present time that a few shiploads of 
German dyes marketed in the United 
States at fighting prices, prices if need 
be even below the German cost of pro- 
duction, would wipe it out in a few 
months. And the Germans would use 
these fighting tactics, for once the 
American dye industry is wiped out, 
they would have the vast market of the 
United States to themselves. 

Every person who considers himself 
or herself a true American should give 
careful consideration to this proposi- 
tion. Are we as a nation going to sub- 
scribe to a ruthless German trade inva- 
sion which would exterminate our dye 
industry and wipe out one of our great 
natural sources of wealth and national 
defense? 


Two years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Longworth bill 
providing adequate protettion for the 
dye industry. The bill was unanimous- 
ly reported in an improved form by the 
Senate Finance Committee but lan- 
guished in the Senate because of a fili- 
buster. If this bill is not passed, indus- 
tries are as certain to be destroyed as it 
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is certain that death and taxes get us 


all. 


The only objection is the necessarily 
greater cost of American production, 
but when you stop to think that the dye 
in your new suit (if you have one) 
costs only about 32 cents and in your 
socks about one-tenth of one cent, you 
can see that this :tem will never be 
noticed. 

We see great discussions in our dai- 
lies, weeklies and monthlies concerning 
the battleship versus the aeroplane. We 
are interested. And yet an industry 
which produces a liquid so powerful 
that three drops on any portion of the 
human skin causes death is overlooked. 
We think with pride of the great four- 
teen-inch shells on our battleships. That 
shell travels its course, explodes, does 
its damage and that is the end of it. 

And yet an ounce of a certain inno- 
cent looking white powder will continue 
its dire work for weeks, going around 
corners and through the smallest 
cracks. 

What we need is a sense of propor- 
tion in order to learn the lessons of the 
World War and to prepare ourselves 
if ever such another catastrophe breaks 
upon the world. 


SULFINDONE BLUE B CONC. 
ANNOUNCED BY NATIONAL. 


An important announcement to all 
cotton dyers is made by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company. Inc., in 
the introduction of a new Sulphur 
Blue yielding indigo shades. 


This new dye is offered to the trade 
as National Sulfindone Blue B Conc. 
It produces brilliant indigo-blue tones 
and, because of its high concentration, 
excellent solubility and leveling prop- 
erties, it will prove of unusual value 
for raw stock, yarn or piece dyeing. 

This new “National” product pos- 
sesses a particular and practical ad- 
vantage in the fact that all types of 
raw stock, warp, and cop-dyeing ma- 
chines may be employed in its appli- 
cation. 

It possesses excellent fastness to 
washing, hot pressing, perspiration 
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and stoving, and good fastness to 
light, cross-dyeing and fulling. 

Inquiries regarding the merits of 
this new product 4re invited by the 
“National.” The various sales offices 
of the Company are prepared to sub- 
mit product samples and dyeings up- 
on request. 


“AMERICAN DYED COTTONS 
WORLD’S STANDARD OF 
FASTNESS” — M. R. 
POUCHER 


Morris R. Poucher, director of 
sales of the Du Pont dye works, in an- 
swer to a series of questions with ref- 
erence to the fastness of American dyes 
on cottons, has made the following 
statement to the “Daily News Record”: 
“Any manufacturer of cotton goods 
who desires to make fabrics fast to light 
and to washing, can do so and have a 
very broad range of colors, and he 
need not use any but American dyes. 
As a matter of fact, American dyed 
cottons are the world’s standard of fast- 
ness. There are low-priced American 
shirtings and ginghams that are actually 
faster than the finest imported cottons. 
The word ‘imported’ has a magic in- 
fluence on our public which causes them 
to forget, not only the excellence of our 
own textures, but the fact that scme 
foreign high-priced cotton goods fade. 
Let me get down to detailed particulars. 

“Where fastness to light and wash- 
ing 1s very important, I suggest the vat 
dyes for several light shades, directing, 
however, careful attention to the fact 
that the term vat dyes refers not to a 
chemical formula, but to a method of 
applying the dyes to fabrics. All vat 
dyes are not made by the same chemical 
processes and’ when I refer in this inter- 
view to vat dyes I mean those devel- 
oped from anthracene. We make other 
dyes that are generally called vat dyes, 
but we do not refer to any dyes as vat 
dyes except our ponso! range, which is* 
developed from anthracene. Yellows, 


light blues, greens, lavenders and vio- 
lets can be obtained with vat colors, 
equal in fastness, and in every other 
particular to the old German dyes. 
These shades can be produced from 
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American vats and the Du Pont com- 
pany is not the only maker of good vat 
dyes either. We have serious competi- 
tors. For the brown shades either sul- 
phur colors or the vegetable cutch of 
India give entirely satisfactory results. 
For navies indigo or sulphur blue can 
be used with perfect results. For or- 
anges, reds, clarets and some navies the 
naphthanil bases are at the present time 
the best colors developed in America 
and equal in fastness to the vat dyes. 
These latter chemicals are the latest de- 
velopment in scientific dyes. 


NEW DYE PREPARATION ON 
SILK OR WOOL LEAVES 
COTTON LACE IN- 
SERTION WHITE 

A British patent, No. 164,178, 1921, 
claims that a dye preparation capable 


of dyeing silk or wool garments and 


leaving cotton lace insertion white, is 
made as follows: Water, six quarts; 
dyestuffs up to 10 per cent, acetic, 
tartaric, citric or formic acid up to 58 
per cent, gelatine 20 lms. The whole 
is heated on a water bath, the acid 
being added after the coloring mat- 
ter and gelatine are dissolved. The 
mass may be run intosmoulds and cut 
up when dry. The gelaine acts as a 
resist to prevent any dyeing or stain- 
ing of the insertion lace. The dye- 
stuffs must be capable of application 
in a weak acid bath with gelatine. 
Xvlene Red B, Xylene Blue AS, 
Keton Green. Keton Fast Violet 10B, 
Acid Grange 11, Acid Violet BN, are 
suggested. 


Bosson & Lane 


Manufacturing Chemists 


High Grade Sulphonated and 
Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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-Dye-a-Grams 


“The Dye Situation in Canada”— 
Reporter headline. In just about the 
same chaotic condition as it is in the 
U.S. A. 

—o— 

No doubt there is room at the top 
for Brains. .Needless to remark. how- 
ever, Brains are an asset at the bottom. 

—Oo— 

“1922 Spring Color Card Shows 80 
Shades” } Tut,- tut, 
Ed.! Tints? Hues? Tones? Or Col- 
ors? Suggest you get in touch with 
Mr. Low before speaking of “shades” 
again! 





—- (-— 

Generally, when a man is “tight” his 
morals are loose. 

~-0-— 

“The Monopoly Phantom”—Report- 
er headline. Anything 100 per cent 
American is liable to be called ‘a mo- 
nopoly. But never a phantom! 

—0— 

Fast “flivving” does away with more 

lives these days than fast living! 
—o— 

Reading something or other about 
Success the other day, we learned that 
it brings poise. Mebbe so, mebbe so— 
and very often avoirdupois! 

The man who knows but little and 
the man who knows it all both reach 
the jumping-off place about the same 
time. is. &,. TF. 


The Pawtucket Valley Dyeing 
Company, Phenix, R. I., will break 
ground at once for the erection of its 
proposed new one-story dyehouse ad- 
dition, estimated to cost about 
$75,000. 





The Pyro Color Corporation, a Vir- 
ginia- corporation, has filed notice of 
organization to operate in New York, 
with a capital of $1,250,000, for the 
manufacture of colors, dyes, chemi- 
cals, etc. H. L. Gray, 503 Fast 
Eighty-eighth Street, New York City, 
represents the company. 


























Particular Dyers — 


Particular Dyers demand certain standards in 
their raw materials—every time. That is why 
Calco is demanded. For, it has always been a 
cardinal principle that with every product of- 
fered quality must be linked with uniformity, 
every barrel the same. 


For Instance—Calco Aniline Oil 


Calco is known as a leading manufacturer of 

Aniline Oil. It is accepted as standard for the 

production of fast, brilliant blacks on cotton 

hosiery, yarn and piece goods, and in cotton 

and silk printing. At the Bound Brook Plant 

there are several entire buildings set aside for 
its production. 


Calco Aniline Oil cannot fail to meet the most 
exacting requirements and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending this product to the dyer 
who wants exceptional results. 


* Tee - ow 


A sample will be sent upon request 


Tue Caco CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Bound Brook NJ. 
NewYork Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


“National” Dyes and the 
Textile Exposition 


The National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., Inc., offers to the textile industry 
in its exhibit at the International Tex- 
tile Exposition at Boston, a fair and 
accurate record of its position in the 
dyestuff industry at the present time. 


It believes that this record justifies the 
confidence and support of those indus- 
tries whose welfare is so indissolubly 
identified with the establishment and 
preservation of this essential addition 
to the industrial life of America. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 


New York Montreal 
Boston ; Toronto 
Chicago & SS Providence 
Hartford Putas Toft S Philadelphia 
Charlotte 5 py Sy 75 San Francisco 


. NATIONAL DYES 








